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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this model is the implementation of a 
multi-faceted Family Involvement-Communication System (FICS) which 
has as its major thrust the involvement of the family as active 
partners in school experiences. The model provides training and 
experiences. The model provides training and experiences for 
teachers^ principals^ parents^ and graduate students in involvement 
and communicative skillSr with special emphasis on the elementary 
school counselor as an ideal person to organize and coordinate a 
human relation "umbrella" approach to consulting services. The Native 
American Family Involvement-Communication System (NAFICS) is also 
presented as a theoretical model designed to assist low- income Native 
American families ir. developing their leadership potential in order 
to assume substantive roles as para-professionals working with other 
parents^ teachers^ and students. Goals of FICS include opening 
communication lines, assessment of family needs, and provision of 
practical experiences in parent involvement and communication skills 
for graduate students in education and psychology. (Author/SES) 
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Russell L. Dobson and Judith F., Shelton 
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Parents of poor children have often been silent bystanders in educational 
experiences administered to their children. This has generated feelings of 
inadequacy, alienation, and frustration which have ultimately led to feelings 
of powerlessness and hopelessness. 

The purpose of this model is the implementation of a multi-faceted Family 
Involvement-Communication System (FICS) which has as its major thrust the 
involvement of the family as active partners in school experiences. The Goals 



are : 



1. To open lines of communication between parents, teachers, and 
principals of different ethnic and economic backgrounds. 

2. To assess family needs, concerns, and interests and to implement 
this input into the public educational system. 

3. To provide families with assistance and information on child 
growth and educational practices. 

4. To provide practical experiences in parent involvement and 
communication skills for student teachers, counselor-candidates 
and other graduate students in education and psychology, thereby 
allowing them to better understand the needs and attitudes of the 
target populations. 

5. To delegate the responsibility of the continuation of FICS to 
low-income parents trained for substantive roles as paia-prof essionals . 

6. To provide for in-service or renewal strategies for teaching personnel, 

The FICS model provides training and experi.-nces for teachers, principals, 
parents, and graduate students in involvement and communicative skills. How- 
ever, FICS is designed to be continued, with additional instruction and exper- 
iences conducted by those trained during the oriP^inal period of operation. 
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FAMILY INVOLVEMENT-COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 
(FICS) 



Russell Dobson 
and 

Judith Shelton 
. College of Education 
Oklahoma State University 



American public education, designed to educate all children, appears to be' 
at a crisis point in the minds and attitudes of the public for several reasons: 

1. T?)ere appears to be a lack of open communication between the educa- 
tional system and public concerning the purposes of education. 

2. There seems to be an almost total lack of communication with parents 
• of children in regard to educational purposes as they relate to the 

curriculum of the school and to the known stages of child development. 

3. There appears to be a total absence of public schools working in full 
partnership with families, particularly low-income families. 

4. There seems to be a lack of recognition on the part of universities 
and colleges of the need for educationally related services to fit 
the realities of the communities they serve. 

5. Finally, in rural areas, small elementary schools located in isolated 
communities serve as "feeder" schools for large high school districts* 
The further the attendance center is from the student's immediate 
community, the less sensitive the curriculum and instructional program 
is to the student's personal and/or educational needs, interests, and 
concerns . 

Historically, uniformity in public schools was considered a guarantee to 
equal educational opportunity for all. However, the attempt to adjust a uniform 
educational process to a pluralistic society has resulted in the opposite. 
"Alienation, loss of cultural identity, human classification (slow, deprived, 
disadvantaged, with self-fulfilling prophecies), absenteeism, rebellion" are 
often the results of uniformity in public education.^ 



Q Mario D. Fantini, "Community Participation: Many Faces, 14any Directions", 

ERiC E^" ^ational Leadershi p, 29: 679, May 1972. 



The pDor of our country are required to attend school. The school becomes 



a second .home. Yet "-tany poor, both children and parents, often view the schools 
with suspicion, if not hostility. The result produces a paradox: poor parents 
and children are pro-education though often anti-school. 

Too often, low-income parents are silent bystanders in the educational 
experiences administered to their children. This has generated feelings of 
inadequacy, alienation, and frustration which ultimately leads to feelings of 
powerlessness anf^ hopelessness. 

The President's Task Force on Parent Participation states: 

The need for involvement by parents and family members is par- 
ticularly great in public programs which serve children and youth. 
Parents have the same goals for their children as the agencies which 
administer these services. They want their children to be as free 
as possible from disease and disability, to get all the education 
they can absorb and profit from, and to live a useful and rewarding 
life. Often, however, they don't know how to reach these goals for 
their children. Public agencies, on the other hand, have not been 
as they should be because they have often neglected to involve the 
parents as planners and participants in their programs. 

The time has come to break down these walls of separation. 
Public agencies have a responsibility to open up the opportunities 
for participation, particularly for poor people and members of 
minority groups. The need is all the more urgent in today's complex 
world in which huge organizations, impersonality, and fragmented and 
specialized services seem to threaten the Individual's sense of 
significance and self-esteem.^ 

Parental influence in the development of human efficacy has been established, 
both from theoretical perspectives and empirical data. The physical, social, 
emotional, and intellectual components of every human being have been determined 
to some extent by the influences of parents or pr.<:ent substitutes. Since parents 
play a vital role in the formation of each subsequent generation, an informed 
adult population appears to be a prerequisite to the attainment of a democratic 
society which both ascribes to and facilitates the realization that, each human 
being should achieve his fullest potential. 



Task Force on Parent Participation, Partners as_ Parents in Department 
Programs for Children and Youth s A Heport to the Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, August, 1968. 



In light of these conditions, it seems reasonable to propose a school-hoiiie 
involvement and communication system whereby low-income familic^s can become 
actively involved in the education experiences of their young. 
The FICS Model 

Iti an attempt to enhance the coordination of educational services for poor 
children as well as to encourage consultation with and the education of adults 
who are involved with the d*vvelopment of children, a multifaceted approach 
under the title of Family Involvement-Communication System (FICS) is proposed. 
FICS attempts to make a difference in the academic, social, and emotional 
growth of economically deprived children through: 

1. focusing on the family as a cohesive unit as opposed to suggesting 
another "parent program" which views the parent and child as separate 
entities , 

2. providing renewal strategies in the form of inservice activities for 
school personnel as well as families, 

3. implementing an open system that has congruence with basic tenets of 
democracy as opposed to suggesting another closed systems approach, 
and 

4. emphasizing a human and interactive approach as opposed to a traditional 
public relations approach. 

The FICS model is based on the concept that through joint concern and under- 
standing, both educators and parents can work together in being responsive to 
the needs of society. By involving parents in active roles as para-professional 
working v;ith other parents and teachers, an understanding of the educational 
objectives and needs will be enhanced. Parent involvement as defined by FICS, 
is an entirely new concept when compared to the information dissemination which 
has characterized traditional low-income parent-education programs. 

Figure 1 is an attempt to present the FICS model schematically. Tlie family, 
with the dual goals of communication and involvement, is the focal point of FICS, 
The interfaced arrows of the system express openness. Too often parent programs 
.have dealt with only output to parents without due consideration of family "input. 
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FIGURE 1 -- Family Involvement - CommOnication System (FICS) 



FICS is based on the premise of doing '*with" families as opposed to doing "for" 
families. The contact aspect of the model is public school or community based; 
while the support system is university or college based. 
Outreach and Contact Program 

A brief description of the components of FICS outreach and contact program 
is as follows: 

1. Coord inator 

The FICS Coordinator x^ould coordinate the planning and activities of each 
of the components and insure that the activities maintain the original focus, 
low-income family involvement and communication. He would be instrumental in 
establishing a facilitative loop for youngsters as they are bussed across town 
to elementary schools or as they enter junior or senior high schools, yet return 
at the end of each school day to live in their own neighborhoods. The Coordinator 
also would serve as consultant to the staff concerning goals, needs and procedures. 

2. Community Center 

A Community Center v7ould be developed to provide means for the parents of 
the community to act together in projects of common interests to their school 
and community. The program of the Community Center would be as broad as the needs 
and desires of the community dictate. Activities, not unlike the ''pie supper" 
syndrome, would encourage the needed concept of the community being involved 
together. 

Activities involving families within the Community Center could include 
projects in the following categories: 

(a) Soclo-civiceconomic . Present materials on political and economic 
concerns, consumer education programs, forums on ppwer identification 
and negotiation procedures. 

(b) Home and Family Life ^ Facilitate child care seminars, nutrition work- 
shops, 4-H Club activities, and Scouts. 

Recreation . Offer arts and crafts activities, social events, school 
plays . 



(d) Special Interest > Offer English classes for non-English speacing 
parents, "Cooking with Commodities," and art exhibits. 

The development of the Community Center would not involve the construction 
o^ separate physical facilities. School classrooms, the auditorium or a local 
church would be suitable for Community Centei activities. 

3. Parent Study Groups 

The general purpose of these study groups would be to help parents under- 
stand their children and to develop more effective ways of relating with then. 
The discussions, therefore, would be directed toward applications and would be 
centered around ideas and needs identified by families. 

A school counselor would organize the parent study groups. In order to 
provide for adequate participation, each group would be limited to 8 to 12 members. 
The sessions would be conducted for one hour each week for a period of ten weeks. 
Tb^ time scheduled for the meetings would depend upon the request for either 
daytime or early evening meetings. Parent study groups must be conducted in an 
area which permits the parents to face each other comfortably. 

In an attempt to expand parent study groups so that a number of parents can 
be served, the counselor would be concerned with the development of a ''parent-* 
leader'' group. This group would consist of parents who are particularly interested 
in the principles and who demonstrate skill in facilitating an understanding of 
children through group process. 

A parent would serve as co-leader to become acquainted with the group and 
to note both group and individual reactions. The co-leader would have the 
opportunity to lead a complete session, with the counselor serving as an observer. 
Once parents have been trained as co-leaders, they would assume responsibility 
for newly l:ormed groups. If difficulty is experienced v;ith a group, the parent- 
leaders would consult with the counselor or invite him to visit a session. 



Home Visitation-Conmiunication Specialist 

The Home Visitation -Communication Specialist is based on the premise that 
behavior, vill change as a consrquence of involvement and communication between 
parents and teachers, thus resulting in a more satisfying and productive school 
experience for students. Communication Specialist is the title given to a low- 
income mother or father who has taken part in FICS workshop training. 

Tlie duties of the Communication Specialist would be: 

a. improving home-school communication through home visitations, and 

b. attempting to help teachers gain an understanding of individual low- 
income pupils. 

The Communication Specialist and teacher would form a team for home visita- 
tion purposes . 

It is assumed that through FICS training and subsequent home visitation 
responsibilities, the Communication Specialists would become more involved in 
educational experiences and thus gain a sense of control over their environments. 
It is also hypothesized that through pupil home contacts and through personal 
involvement with the Communication Specialist, teachers' attitudes toward and 
understanding of low-income pupils would become more positive. As a result of 
these experiences provided to significant adults in his environment, it is further 
hypothesized that pupils' academic and social attitudes in school would improve. 

5. Parent Room 

The Parent Room would operate on the assumption that the following statements 
are true: 

a. Human beings in general have the potential for helping themselves and 
Others . 

b. Normal, well-adjusted children also need to be guided in their thinking, 
their attitudes, and their personality development. 

The Parent Room would be a resource room open to parents at stated times, 

including evening and weekend hours, and would have pamphlets, books, slides, 



film strips, etc., chosen for their pertinence to the par s and children of 
each individual school. The Parent Room might also serve as an informal 
"drop-in center" in which parents may have a Cup of coffee, pursue activities 
and discuss concerns relative to their personal lives. 

The Parent Room might be housed in a mobile unit, a portable classroom, 
a corner in the school library, or a renovated utility closet. Parents 
selected to staff the Parent Room would be given workshop training in confidenti- 
ality, communication skills, child growth and development, school purposes, and 
community resources . 

6 . Parent Guides 

A series of Parent Guides could be written with special emphasis placed 
upon the relationship of the developmental level of the child to school practices 
and curricula. These guides would be written in simple language; use cartoons; 
include quotes from youngsters; and perhaps deal with illustrative case materials. 
The tone of the guides would be such that older children and their parents may 
read and discuss them together. Care should be taken to adapt content to the 
type of living the community exemplifies - rural, city or small town. 

7. Educational TV 

Educational TV would allow for the dissemination of information concerning 
the purposes and progress of FIGS, contemporary educational practice and thought, 
and child growth and development practices. A series of video tapes could be 
made for the purpose of local, state and national information dissemination. 

8. Ombudsman 

The Ombudsman would serve as a liaison between school, the home, and the 
community. He or she will assist families upon their request, in any way 
possible relative to the education and social experiences of their youngsters. 
The Ombudsman will serve as a "trouble shooter" in assessing and solving shared 
concerns. 
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9* Family Advisory Board 

A Family Advisory Board, composed of pa -rents, should be established at the 
outset of a family involvement project. A vital function of the Board would be 
to Identify needs and concerns and to make subsequent input into the program. 
Hopefully, the Board would become the nucleus for assuming the leadership 
responsibility necessary for the maintenance and continuation of FICS components. 
S upport System 

Higher education institutions would provide both professional and student 
personnel. Student teachers, practicum counselors, interning school psychologists 
and administrators would be involved in providing services in at least one of the 
FICS outreach and contact components. Expertise from the university would be 
utilized on a contract basis according to the needs identified by the families 
and the contact staff. In other words, it is not the function of the university 
or college to identify the unique needs of individual communities, but simply to 
facilitate goals at the "grass-roots" level through a cooperative effort of 
public school personnel and conimunity representatives. Thus, elimination of 
the ivory tower syndrome, a barrier to potential social service. 

Educational services related to school age children are diversified and 
overlapping on higher education campuses. There is a need for an "umbrella 
arrangement" to coordinate these services in order to focus upon the educational 
growth of youngsters and to provide information and assistance to families who 
are experiencing both normal and problematic growth. 
Implementation 

Too often home-school communication has been perceived as: 

1. Teachers criticizing students and parents as not being cooperative 
when there are discipline problems or when assigned \ asks are left 
undone. 

2. Parental conflicts with the school or school conflicts with the home 
are frequently assessed as a lack of cooperation. 
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3, The cooperative parent is often identified as one who. stays home, is 
sometir.cs seen, but never heard. 

4. The cooperative principal and teacher make everybody happy. 
Traditionally, many schools have view H th'jir function as assuming total 

responsibility for the educational growth of ptude.its and cooperation as a 

process, whereby, parents were minimally informed as to the educational growth 

4 

being made by thrir children. Ira Gordon has identified five levels of 
parental involvement: (1) audience; bystander-observer, (2) teacher of the 
child, (3) volunteer, (4) trained worker, and (5) participants ia decision- 
making, especially through advisory board membership. The FIGS program is a 
systematic procedure, whereby, principals and faculties can implement a family 
involvement program that reflects participation at all levels as identified by 
Gordon. 

However, any educator who has participated in innovation will readily 
recognize that it is one thing to construct theoretical models or *'paper programs," 
but quite another to implement the theories. Tliere are certain realities 
unique to any particular school setting, which the alert administrator will 
take into consideration as he/she begins a family involvement program. The 
FIGS model is not presented as a panacea for all situations, but simply as a 
model subject to modification according to the needs of individual communities. 

Therefore, four alternative procedures for implementation of a FIGS program 
are suggested: 

Slow Implementation - This approach is recommended where certain 
constraints exist that cause the principal to deem caution necessary where 
innovation is concerned. One or two components can be selected and implemented 
3 

A. Gray Thompson, "Organizing for Home-School Gooperation Gatholic 
School Journal , September, 1968, p. 68. 

4- 

Ira J. Gordon, PareRt Involvement in Gompensatory Education , University 
of Illinois Press: Ghampaign-Urbana, Illinois, 1970. 

ERIC 
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l:o test their contribution to the overall school program. This approach has 
bc-en used successfully in several school systems in Oklahoma by initiating 
Parent Rooms, Parent Study Groups, and Home Visitation-Communication Specialists. 
If the administrator is utilizing slow implementation, which reflects caution, 
certainly he would want to determine the level at which ) ^ «ng to involve 

parents in the educational program. Inservice workshops for parents and teachers 
are mandatory. 

2. Total Implementation - In utilizing the **total implementation" approach, 
caution is recommended. To undertake a massive enceavor requires careful planning 
with and training of parents. Inservice arrangements need to be made with 
professionals from higher education. Six months to one year should be spent in 
preparatory activities prior to total implementation of FIGS. 

3. Parent-Teacher Organization - This procedure is recommended for schools 
that have an active Parent-Teacher Organization, and an administrator who is 
capable of delegating or sharing decision-making power. The PTO would assume 
major respor nihility for implementation of the FIGS program. This approach 
could make uSe of any one or all three of the other suggested approaches to 
implementation . 

4. Selection - Tlie FIGS model will not, nor was intended, to fit the needs 
of all communities. Therefore, this suggested procedure is simply a process of 
selecting those components of FIGS that meet immediate needs of the community 
and implementing them. Once again, inservice training for parents and teachers 
is an integral part of the successful implementation of FIGS. 

Many creative administrators, along with their faculties, have developed their 
own successful strategies for developing school-home-community programs. The 
model set forth here and suggest'^d alternatives for implementation are not 
presented as necessarily the only or best. However, FIGS is one model that has 
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pre ed useful in: 

!• P ti' ^ a comprehensive systematic program for family involvement 
ai ' .0' inication in the school experience, and 

2, Serving as a guide or catalyst to principals and faculties ...n either 
developing or upgrading existing family programs. 

Summary 

In the final analysis, the FICS model provides training and experiences 
for teachers, principals, parents and graduate students in involvement and 
communication skills. However, FICS is designed as an on-going program, with 
additional instruction and experiences conducted by those trained during the 
original period of operation. 

If past parent programs have not been as successful as they might have 
been then it is time to look for alternative models for actively involving 
parents in the school experience cf their young. The FICS model is one such 
alternative. 




ABSTRACT 

FIGS: An Expanded View of Counselor Consultation 

by 

Judith E. Shelton, Russell L. Dobson 
Oklahoma State University 

Consultation with parents, administrators, and teachers has been 
established as one of the elementary school counselor roles designed to 
facilitate home-school communication. In order to facilitate positive 
communication between home and school, the counselor must enlist the coop- 
eration of the "people resources" within the school community. The Family 
Involvement Communication System (FICS), a multi-faceted model for family 
involvement, enables the counselor to coordinate concomitant consulting 
services within the school. FICS does not remove the counselor from the 
consultant role but allows him to function as a trainer, coordinator, and 
resource for varied consulting programs. 

The elementary school counselor by virtue of his role of helping 
children grow toward their full potential, seems the ideal person to organ- 
ize and coordinate a human relations "umbrella" approach to consulting 
services. The separate components of FICS are: case study, child study 
groups, home visitation-coaanunication specialist, case conference, parent 
room, teacher insetvice seminars, and guidance committee. Although these 
components are not original with the model, FICS provides a comprehensive 
approach and participatory experiences for parents and school personnel. 

FICS offers the elementary counselor an alternative procedure to 
the traditional hit-and-miss consulting role. Hopefully, the educational 
growth of youngsters will be enhanced through providing information and 
assistance to families who are experiencing both normal and problematic growth. 



FICS: AN EXPANDED VIEW OF COUNSELOR CONSULTATION 
Judith E. Shelton, Russell L. Dobson 
Oklahoma State University 
Increased emphasis upon active parental Involvement In the school exper- 
ience of their young provides elementary school counselors unlimited opportunity 
for making a difference In the social, emotional and academic growth of young- 
sters. That young children grow as a consequence of Interaction with their 
total environment has been established through theoretical perspective and 
empirical data. Traditionally, however, educational programs have not been 
designed for interaction with he child's total environment. Teachers too 
often have told parents to bring their children to the school door and leave. 

Consultation with parents, administrators and teachers has been established 
as one of the elementary school counselor roles designed to facilitate home- 
school communication. Too often parent consultations have become strictly 
crisis or remediation, oriented, due to the lack of time and other role prior- 
ities established by the counselor, the administrator or the faculty. 

In order to facilitate positive communication between home and school, the 
counselor must gain and enlist the cooperation of the "people" resources within 
each school community. The Family Involvement-Communication Systems (FICS), a 
multi-faceted model for family involvement, allows the counselor to coordinate 
concomittant consulting services within the school. FICS does not remove the 
counselor from the consultant role but allows him to function as a trainer, 
coordinator, and resource of varied consulting programs. 
Parent Involvement 

Active Involvement of the total family In the school experience has been 
shown to be related to academic, social and emotional growth of students. Rankin 
(1967) studied the relationship between parent behavior and achievement of 
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inner**clty elementary school youngsters and found substantial differences 
between the attitudes and behaviors of mothers of high -achieving and low- 
achieving children. The mothers of high-achieving children were better able to 
dlscusa school matters and to Initiate conferences with school officials. 

Parent Involvement In the school not only Is associated with student 
attltutes and behaviors, but also seems to Influence teacher attitudes toward 
students. Rosenthal and Jacobson (1966) stated that students who profited from 
positive changes In teachers' expectations of their ability all had parents 
who were Involved In their child's school development and who were visible to 
the teachers. 

Cloward and Jones (1963) studied low* Income, working-class families and 
confirmed the effect of minority status and social class on the belief that 
work and education will result In economic and social mobility. They concluded 
that parents of all socio-economic classes who participated In school experiences 
were likely to believe that the school and education could actually effect 
change In their children. 

In an Investigation of the effects of parent-school personnel contacts on 
student achievement, Schlff (1963) concluded that parents participation and 
cooperation In school affairs lead to Increased pupil achievement, better 
school attendance, Improved study habits and fewer discipline problems. An 
analysis of gains on a reading test which was admlnlst<^red to experimental 
and control groups of students revealed that children of the experimental 
(pa rent -participation) group Improved significantly more than did children of 
the control group. 
Goals of FIGS 

Empirical evidence supports the necessity for developing an open conmun* 
Icatlon system whereby families can became actively Involved In educational 
experiences of youngsters. The elementary school counselor, by virtue of hla 
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role In a comprehensive approach to helping children grow toward their full 
potential, seems the Ideal person to organize and coordinate a human relations 
"umbrella approach" to consulting services, 

'Soals Inherent In the Family Involvement Communication System (FICS) are: 

1. to Implement an open Involvement and communication system between 
counselors, parents, teachers, and administrators; 

2. to emphasize a human Interactive approach as opposed to a traditional 
public relations approach; 

3. to Involve parents In active roles as para-professlonals working with 
other parents and teachers; and 

A. to provide teacher revewal strategies In the form of demonstrations 
and In-servlce activities. 

A concieptual framework of FICS Is presented In Figure 1. The separate 
components of FICS are 1) Case Study, 2) Child Study Groups, 3) Home Visita- 
tion -Communication Specialist, 4) Case Conference, 5) Parent Room, 6) Teacher 
In-service Seminars, and &) Guidance Committee. Though these components are 
not original with the model, FICS provides a comprehensive approach to and 
experiences for parents and school personnel. The counselor may wish to initially 
Implement one or two of the FICS components and subsequently add others until 
the total program is operationalized. 

Case Study . The case study method may be implemented in redirecting 
the teacher's focus from imparting subject matter to include the need for 
understanding each individual student. The counselor will serve as a resource 
to teachers and/or administrators who wish to prepare a case study for the pur- 
pose of fostering better adjustment of a pupil. When data about a student has 
been collected, a case report would be written, including tentative hypotheses 
and plans of treatment. The teacher and/or administrator may present the case 
to other teachers, in order to secure their reactions and suggestions before 
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proceeding with his plan of action. Case studies provide teachers an oppor- 
tunity to explore alternatives relative to situations Involving students, thus 
enhancing teacher understanding of child growth and development 

Child Study Groups . Dlnkineyer and Caldwell (1970) suggest that child study 
groups help parents understand their children and develop more effective ways 
of relating with them. Discussions In the study groups are directed toward 
practical applications. Printed material might be used by the leader as a 
focal point In stimulating discussion. 

The opportunity to participate In child study groups may be announced at 
a general PTA meeting or through notices sent home with children. Dlnkmeyer 
and Caldwell (1970) suggest that each group be limited to a maximum of 12 
members • 

One child study group would be conducted by the counselor for one hour 
each week for a period of 6 to 10 weeks. A lounge at school, a meeting room 
In a neighborhood church, or the home of a participant may serve as the meeting 
place. 

In an attempt to expand child study groups so that a number of parents can 
be served, Dlnkmeyer and Caldwell (1970) suggest that the counselor be concerned 
with the training of parents who will function as future group leaders. Parents 
in the original group who demonstrate Interpersonal skills could serve as co- 
leaders. The CO- leaders would have the opportunity to lead a session, with the 
counselor serving as observer. Once parents have served successfully as co- 
leaders, they assume responsibility for newly formed groups and In turn train 
other co-leaders. If a problem develops, the leaders and co-leaders would con- 
sult with the counselor or Invite him to visit a session 

lifiSSS. Vlsi tat lo n-Coimminlca t Ion Specialist , The Home Visitation-Communication 
Specialist component Is based upon the premise that student behavior will change 
as a consequence of involvement and communication between parents and teachers. 
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Comnunlcatlon Specialist la the title given to a mother or father trained In 
communication and home visitation skills. The function of the Communication 
Speclallsts^would be to Improve home-school relationships through three home 
visitations each week. The Communication Specialist, teacher, and possibly 
the school nurse, would form a team for visitations to one or two selected 
homes each month. 

The rationale for this component is: (1) through FICS training and 
subsequent home visitation responsibilities, the Communication Specialists will 
become more Involved In the educational experience of all children. Including 
their own, (2) through student home contacts and through personal Involvement 
with the Communication Specialist, teachers* awareness of students* environments 
will Increase, thus leading to more positive teacher attitudes; and (3) through 
these experiences provided to significant adults In their environments, students* 
school attitudes and academic performance will Improve. 

The counselor would provide workshop training for the Communication Special- 
ists In order to acquaint them with the philosophy, policies and procedures of 
the school, child growth and development and community resources. In addition, 
competencies In verbal and non-verbal communication skills and Interview tech- 
niques would be specified. 

Parent Room . The parent room, operated by counselor-tralned parents. Is 
based upon the following assuptlon: human beings have the potential for helping 
themselves and others, provided they have appropriate Information for Increasing 
awareness of available alternatives. 

The parent room (a mobile unit, a portable classroom, a comer In the 
school library, or a renovated utility closet) would be a resource room open to 
parents at stated tiroes. Including evening and weekend hours. Parents selected 
to staff the parent room would be given training by the counselor In conmunlcatlon 
skills, child growth and development, school purposes, and community resources. 



Parent room helpers would not only disseminate information selected for its 
pertinence to the particular school population, but also would serve as a liaison 
between family and school and family and community. 

The parent room might serve as an informal "drop-in center" in which parents 
may have a cup of coffee, pursue activities and discuss concerns relative to 
their personal lives. These activities could reflect a broad spectrum ranging 
from engaging in a hobby to relating a family crisis. In a crisis situation the 
parent room para-professionals would act as referral agents to the counselor. 

Case Conference . Case conferences bring together personnel on a monthly 
basis in order to pool information concerning an individual student's observed 
problems and to plan and coordinate services designed to meet his needs. Case 
conferences may include the student's teachers, administrators, and mepbers of 
the Pupil Personnel Team, such as the counselor, school psychologist, social 
worker, nurse, speech therapist and reading teacher. Each person involved 
in the case conference offers Information or impressions of the student in 
question. The case conference not only allows for the needs of an individual 
child to be clarified and an organized plan to be implemented, but through 
participation, provides valuable in-service training for participants, especially 
teachers. 

Teacher In-Service Seminars . Through monthly seminars a counselor may 
facilitate teachers* guidance awareness. Dinkmeyer and Caldwell (1970) state 
that seminars offer the counselor an opportunity to serve as an agent of change. 
Van Hoose (1968) encourages the counselor to provide information that the 
teachers may incorporate into their daily interactions with children and to 
offer viable alternatives rather than to deal In generalities. 

Specific in-service seminar topics would be determined by the needs of 
teachers and students. Possible areas are; 

(I) Role Playing parent- teacher conferences with feedback from the faculty 
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concerning the type of interpersonal relationship established, the 
learning on the part of both the teacher and the parent, and the 
potential benefit derived by the child. 

(2) Career guidance. What is it? Who is involved? How is it done? 

(3) Value clarification in the classroom. Specific value clarification 
strategies which can be used by a teacher in helping children look at 
their values would be demonstrated and discussed. 

The counselor may lead the seminars and/or may call upon school or coirrounit 
personnel to offer assistance in conducting meetings. Video-tapes and other 
media may be used to stimulate discussions. 

Guidance Committee , An effective elementary school guidance program needs 
direction and Involvement (input, feedback, and action) from administrators, 
teachers, and parents. According to Nelson (1972), a guidance committee can 
provide a vehicle for conducting open forums on topics relating to parent and 
teacher involvement in the guidance program. 

The six to ten member guidance committee would meet four times a year and 
would serve as a medium through which a counselor can explain and interpret ^is 
roles and receive feedback about the impact of the guidance program. The 
guidance committee can also help the counselor assess the present and possible 
future needs of the school's guidance program. 
Summary 

The Family Involvement-Communication System (FICS) model provides a human 
relations "umbrella approach" for parent and teacher input and participation in 
a school's elementary guidance program. Too often teacher-parent and counselor- 
parent consultations have dealt with only "output" to parents without due consid 
eration of family "input". 

FICS offers the elementary counselor an alternative procedure to the 
traditional "hit and miss" consulting role. FICS is designed as an on-going 
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consultative services program in which the counselor functions as the initial 
trainer of para-prof esslonals, and as coordinator and resource. Hopefully, the 
educational growth of youngsters will be enhanced through providing infonnation 
and assistance to families who are experiencing both normal aad problematic 
growth. 
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NATIVE AI^IERICAN FAMILY T::\'OTAa■^^ENT-COM^^l^NICATTON SYSTEM 

(NAFICS) 

by 

Judith E. Shelton and Russell L. Dobson 
Oklahoma State University 

Parents of low-income Native American children in Oklahoma (and other states) 
have often been silent bystanders in educational experiences administered to their 
children. Tliis has generated feelings of inadequacy, alienation, and frustration 
which have ultimately led to feelings of powerlessness and hopelessness. Native 
American expertise must be nurtured and encouraged of autonomy is to become a 
reality among low-income Native American people. 

NAFICS is a theoretical model which, through field testing, would provide 
training and experiences for public school personnel, parents, children, and 
graduate students in active democratic involvement and communication in the 
extended school community. NAFICS is designed to be continued, with additional 
instruction and experiences conducted largely by those Native Americans trained 
as para-professionals during an original period of operation. 

The long-range goals of NAFICS are: 

1. To assist low-income Native American families, both parents and 
children, in developing their leadership potential so that they may assume 
substantive roles as para-professionals working with other parents, teachers, 
and students. 

2. To extend and enhance the educational aspirations of low-iiicome 
Native American youth. 

3. To provide low-income Native American adults a system for becoming 
actively involved partners in the curricular and extra-curricular school 
experiences of their children. 

4. To d^ivelop viable community health services for low-income Native 
American families residing in rural areas. 



NAFICS: Native Ameri^-an Family Involvement- 
Communication System 



by 

Judith E. Shelton 
Assistant Professor, Applied Behavioral Studies 

and 

Russell Dobson 
Associate Professor, Curriculum and Instruction 
Oklahoma State University 

'\..I know that my race must change. We cannot hold our own with the white 
men as we are. We only ask an even chance to live as other men live* We 
ask to be recognized as men. Let me ask that the same law shall work alike 
on all men. Let me be a free man — free to travel, free to stop, free to 
trade, free to choose my own teachers, free to follow the religion of my 
fathers, free to think and talk and act for myself--. ^nd I will obey every 
law, or submit to the penalty..." 

— Chief Joseph 

These words were spoken almost 100 years ago by Chief Joseph, leader of 
the Nez Perce tribe, western Indians once exiled to Oklahoma's Indian Ter- 
ritory. The low-income Native American in Oklahoma today faces many of the 
problems of the 1870's--poverty, exploitation, and discrimination. He is 
torn between two worlds, two cultures. 

Oklahoma has no Indian reservations although its Nati^^e American popu- 
lation is exceeded by only one other state. Since there are no reservations 
in the state, low-income Native American people have tremendous pressure 
placed upon them to make the transition from their traditional Indian cul- 
ture to the dominate white culture. 

Public schools attened by low-income Native American children have 
generally held cla£">es on rigid schedi^lesi encouraged competition among 
peers as the prime form of motivation, suppressed native languages requiring 
English as the language for teacher and student and maintained discipline 
with authoritarian (not democratic) methods. Rigid schedules, competition, 



and so on, are foreign to Native American value systems. Thus, current 
public educational practice cannot necessarily be viewed as methods for 
developing upward economic mobility for low-income Native Americans, but 
in many respects cgn be interpreted as a weapon of subjugation. 

Concomitantly, low-income Native Americans have been treated as if they 
are incapable of managing their own affairs, A certain amount of expertise 
is a prerequisite to all smooth-running operations and spokesmen for 
Native Americans agree they need assistance in solving some of their 
problems. Such "assistance," however, is misinterpreted by non-Indians who 
try to take over and manage their affairs. The paternalistic practices of 
some educators have a tendency to frustrate and inhibit the maturity of 
low-income Native Americans* A lack of confidence in the abilities of the 
low- income Native Americans to solve their o\m problems contributes to the 
deterioration of the Indian self image . Indian expertise must bie nurtured 
and encouraged if autonomy is t£ become a reality among Oklahoma's low- income 
Native American people . 

Since statehood, uniformity in public schools located in Oklahoma, was 
considered a guarantee to equal educational and economic opportunity for 
all. However, the attempt to adjust a uniform educational process to a plural 
istic society has resulted in the opposite. Low-income Native American 
children are required by State law to attend school. The school becomes a 
second home. Yet dialogue with many low-income Native Americans, both 
parents and children, demonstrates that they often view the schools with 
sujpicion, if not hostility. However, these same people indicate that they 
desire an education. The results produce a paradox: low-income Native 
American parents and children are pro-education though often anti-school* 

In light of the foregoing conditions, it seemed imperative to design a 
school-home communication system whereby low-income Native American families 



residing in rural Oklahoma, can become active partners in the educational 
experiences of their young. The Native American Family Involvement-Communica- 
tion System (NAFICS) is designed to be implemented in Oklahoma (or other 
states) where heterogeneous public school populations present special concerns 
to school personnel in facilitating the socirl, emotional, physical and 
intellectual development of all children and youth, 

Gordon (1970) suggests five levels of involving parents in public 
school: (1) audience, bystander-observer, (2) teacher of child, 
(3) volunteer, (4) trained worker, and (5) participants in decision-making 
i.e. through advisory board membership. Most attempts at involving parents 
in school programs have been at level one. The implementation of NAFICS 
would facilitate family participation at levels two through five. 
Goals of NAFICS 

The long-range goals of NAFICS are: 

1. To assist low-income Native American families, both parents and children, 
in developing their leadership potential so that they may assume substantive 
roles as para-prof essionais working with other parents, teachers, and students. 

2. To extend and enhance the educational aspirations of low-income Native 
American youth. 

3. To provide low-income Native American adults a system for becoming actively 
involved partners in the curricular and extra-curricular experiences of their 
children , 

4. To develop viable Community Health Services for low-income Native Ameri- 
can families residing in rural areas. 

Presentation of the Model 

In order to coordinate educational services provided for low-income 
Native American children, as well as to encourage consultation with and t. . 
education of adults who are involved with their growth and development, a 



multi- faceted approach under the title of Native American Family Involvement- 
Communication System (NAFICS) is proposed, NAFICS attempts to make a 
difference in the academic, social, and emotional growth of low-income 
Native American children through: (1) focusing on the family as a cohesive 
unit; (2) providing renewal strategies in the form of demonstrations and in- 
service activities for school personnel and low- income Native American families 
(3) implementing an open communication system congruent with the basic tenets 
of democracy; (4) emphasizing a human and interactive approach; and (5) in- 
volving the family (parents and children) in the educational experience to 
the extent that they become an integral part of the total activity. 

The NAFICS model assumes that through joint concern and understanding, 
both educators and parents will cooperate and together become more responsive 
to the needs of children and the needs of society. By involving Native 
Americans in active roles as para-professionals working with other parents, 
teachers, and students an understanding of the educational objectives and needs 
would-be enhanced. Parent involvement, as defined by NAFICS, is an entirely 
new concept when compared to information dissemination which has characterized 
traditional low-income parent-education programs. NAFICS is based upon the 
premise of doing ''with" families as opposed to doing "for" families. 

Figure 1 is an attempt to present schematically the NAFICS model. 
As can be seen by viewing Figure 1, the family, with the dual goals of 
communication and involvement, is at the center of NAFICS. The interfaced 
arrows of the system express openness. The three major components of the 
model are: (1) Parent Advisory Council (community based), (2) Outreach and 
Contact Program (school-community based), and (3) Support System (university 
based') • 

Professional personnel required the implementation of NAFICS are: 
(1) a Coordinator-Ombudsman, (2) Commanity Health Nurse, and (3) a Counselor. 
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Figure 2- Native American Family Involvement - Communication System 
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Graduate students would be assigned to assist in the training of Native 
American para-professionals and in the implementation and evaluation of 
the NAFICS program. 

The Native American para-professionals trained in involvement and com- 
munication skills would have the major con':ribution in the actual implemen- 
tation and continuation of NAFICS. By the end of a 12-month period of 
operation the NAFICS professional staff would serve only in consulting and 
coordination capacities. The NAFICS trained para-professionals would 
assume major responsibilities in training and supervising other Native 
Americans in order to assure the continuation of NAFICS. 
Parent Advisory Council 

A Parent Advisory Council (PAC), composed of Native American parents and 
two representatives from Oklahoma State University, would be established at the 
outset of the program. The PAC would meet bi-monthly and Native American 
Council members v/ould receive a stipend for attendance at the meeting. 

The PAC would participate in interviev/ing and employing staff personnel. 
The NAFICS Coordinator-Ombudsman will report directly to the PAC. The PAC 
would be the final voice of authority in all matters concerning the program 
and would be involved in the ongoing evaluation of the project. 

A vital function of the PAC would be to identify needs and concerns and 
to make subsequent input into the program. Hopefully, the PAC would become the 
nucleus for identifying and/or assuming the leadership responsibility neces- 
sary for the maintenance and continuation of NAFICS. 
NAFICS Outreach and Contact Program 

Coordinator-Ombudsman . This person would coordinate the activities of 
tl-e NAFICS sub-components and related personnel and insure that these 
activities maintain the original focus, family involvement and conimunica- 
tion. In addition, a major part of his mission would be that of an educa- 



tional liaison, he would assist parents, upon request, in any \^ay possibl 
relative to the educational experience of their youngsters. He would be 
instrumental in establishing a facilitative loop for youngsters as they 
enter consolidated high schools from the rural independent elementary 
school districts. 

Co^iTmunity Center . A Community Center would be developed to provide 
means for Native American families to act together in projects of common 
interests to their school and community. Activities, not unlike the 
"pie supper" syndrome, would encourage the needed concept of the community 
being involved together. 

Activities involving families could include projects in the following 
categories: 

(a) Socio-civic-economic--Establishment of materials on political 
and economic concerns, consumer education programs, focuses on 
power identification, negotiation procedures; 

(b) Home and family life--Nutrition workshops, 4-H Club activities, 
scouts, cooking with commodities; and 

(c) Recreation- -Arte and crafts, social events, school plays. 
Parent Study Groups . The general purpose of these study groups would 

be to help parents understand their children and to develop more effective 
ways of relating with them. The discussions, therefore, would be directed 
toward practical applications. Bi-lingual parents would be trained and 
supervised by the NAFICS Counselor to lead the study groups. 

Home Visi tation-Communication Specialist . Tlie Home Visitation-Communi 
cation Specialist component is based upon the premise that behavior, rooted 
in attitudes and beliefs will change as a consequence of involvement and 
communication between parents and teachers, thus resulting in a more satis- 
fying and productive school experience for students. Communication Special 
ist is the title given to 1 ow- income Native American mothers or fathers 
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v/ho have taken part in MFICS training. 

The duties of the Conununication Specialist would be: (1) improving 
home-school communication through home visitations, and (2) attempting to 
help teachers gain an understanding of low-income Native American pupils. 
The Communication Specialist and teacher would form a team for home visi- 
tation purposes. The NAFICS Counselor would train and supervise the 
Communication Specialists. 

Parent Room . The Parent Room would be a resource room operated by para- 
professionals and open at stated times, including evening and weekend hours. The 
Parent Room would have pamphlets, books, slides and film strips chosen for 
their pertinence to the parents and children of the school. 

Employment possibilities, to the extent of earning funds for school fees, 
are limited for many Native American youngsters. One function of the Parent 
Room would be to establish an "Employment Opportunities Center" for junior 
high and high school age youngsters. Civic agencies and private citizens in 
the surrounding community would be asked to cooperate in this endeavor. 

The NAFICS Counselor would assume responsibility for the training and 
supervision of the Native American Parent Room Coordinators. Parent Room 
Coodinators would disseminate information and serve as liaison between family 
and school and family and community. 

Health Services. Many low-income Native Americans, living in rural 
Oklahoma communities, lack information concerning and transportation to 
seek available health services. Indian hospitals are often located long 
distances from the rural community. A Community Health Nurse would be housed 
at the independent elementary school and make home visits in the community. 

The NAFICS Community Health Nurse also would assess the health and nutri- 
tional needs of low- income Native American families residing in the rural 
areas. She would establish lines of communication for the purpose of dis- 
^ seminating pertinent public health information and world implement a 
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Community Health Progam in conjunction with teachers, para-prof essiorals 
and other project staff. 

Peer Counselors > The Peer Counseling component is based upo'^ the 
assumption that Native American youth are more apt to confide in other 
Native American youth than non-Indian adults identified with the school. 
Five junior high and five high school age Native American youths would serve 
as Peer Counselors to other Native Americans. Peer Counselors would re- 
ceive formal training for three weeks on the Oklahoma State University 
campus. The Peer Counselors would be supervised by the high school and 
elementary school counselors (if the schools have certified counselors) 
and/or the NAFICS Counselor. 

Peer Tutoring . Five junior high and five high school age Native 
Americans youths would serve as Peer Tutors to other Native Americans. They 
would receive formal training for three weeks on the Oklahoma State University 
campus. The Peer Tutors would have the same exposure to a university en- 
vironment as the Peer Counselors. The Peer Tutors would be supervised by a 
high school or elementary school teacher and/or the NAFICS counselor. 

NAFICS Support System . The Support System for the Outreach and Contact 
Program of the NAFICS would be based at Oklahoma State University. Education 
services for school-age children are diversified but overlapping on the 
O.S.U. campus. The separate entitles are: (1) • -ial education, (2) early 
childhood, (3) family relations, (4) speech and 1 -.-ing, (5) reading, 
(6) school psychological services, (7) guidance ;ind counseling services, and 
(S) educational administration. 

Based on identified needs, support from these areas would be provided 
on a contractural basis. Two faculty member from the College of Education 
would be designated to coordinate the services provided by the Support System 
components. The schools involved in the implementation of NAFICS would serve 
as practicum and internship sites for selected graduate students from O.S.U. 



S ammary 

Oklahoma is a Choctaw Indian word meaning home of the Red Man. 
The word is Indian and the heritage is Indian, yet in Oklahoma low- income 
Native American parents are too often silent bystanders in the educational 
experiences administered to their children. This has generated feelings- of 
inadequacy, alienation and frustration v/hich has ultimately led to feelings 
of powerlessness and hopelessness. The NAFICS model is designed to assure 
that all voices can be heard and that the most beneficial balance of experiences 
are provided in all aspects of the operation of the public schools. 
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